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Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh Month 27th, 1881. 
—Left the house of my friends at Moorestown 
the 9th of this month; my nephew , came 
for me, and brought me to his home. Have not 
felt like making memorandums since I arrived 
here, nor much since I left home; poverty of 

irit has been my portion. Was able to attend 
al the meetings as they came in course. At 
several times my mouth was opened to express 
what presented, with the feeling it would not do 
tosuppress it. Truly I feel myself as one of the 
least and hindermost of the flock, if worthy at 
all to be accounted one, yet do desire to be more 
diligent and faithful in pressing onward. 

It is a privilege to be away from the noise and 
bustle of city life, and to enjoy the purer air that 
we have here. The country is very dry; vege- 
tation suffering for want of rain. What depend- 
ant creatures we are? One only can cause the 
grain or fruit to grow, or can bestow other bless- 
ings upon us! “O that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” 

Eighth Month 11th.—At meeting at Haddon- 
field. The forepart of which was a dull, low 
time. , afterwards spoke, having much 
to say on faith. I thought the life seemed raised. 
After he took his seat, the spirit of supplication 
was felt in my heart, for the struggling ones 
whose faith was at a low ebb, that “ When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the 
lord may lift up a standard against him.” I 
thought the meeting closed with a solemn cover- 
ing, which was cause of thankfulness. 

Ninth Month 4th.—First-day—Meeting here 
today was, I think, larger than it has been since 
I attended it. After passing through a time of 
conflict and exercise, I felt the spirit of supplica- 
tion,and was strengthened to intercede for several 
states; and weak and unworthy as I feel of all 
the Lord’s mercies, praise and thanksgiving 
arise In my heart. Notwithstanding that for a 
long season my dwelling has been as under a 
cloud, a little light has dawned ; and may the 
great name of the Shepherd of the sheep be for- 
eo for He with his dear Son is alone 

orthy, 

8th—Yesterday, met with Friends in their 

Preparative Meeting: I was glad of the 
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— of being with them, feeling that the dear 
aster presided with us. To Him be the praise 
for the mercy, that poor and in want as we feel, 
He is pleased at seasons to own us by the break- 
ing of bread. 

15th.—The time seems very long since I left 
my home,—nearly four months. Hope to return 
to Philadelphia next week. Feel stronger than 
when I left, which is cause of thankfulness to 
our Father who is in Heaven. It has been far 
from a season of abounding, yet at times I have 
been permitted to receive a crumb of soul sus- 
taining bread, which the dear Master does in his 
own time give. 

Called the beginning of this week, to see a 
friend, , Who has been an invalid for more 
than twelve years. And not able to get to meet- 
ing in all that time. She seemed very comfort- 
able and resigned. The Lord has been near to 
support, and has made all her bed in her sick- 
ness. 

Eleventh Month 20th.—Left my nephew’s at 
Haddonfield, 21st of Ninth Month, and came to 
my home. . 

20th.—At meeting this mornng, in the fore- 
= of which there seemed some life to arise, 

ut it was soon dispelled. It was very hard at 

times to keep out wandering thoughts. Arise 
O God! I pray thee in thy great power, and 
scatter all my soul’s enemies. Keep and pre- 
serve me, that I may press onward and upward 
in heights and depths, and that nothing may 
ever be able to separate me from thy love. 

24th.—This is a day set apart as a day of 
thanksgiving. Stores are closed; and many of 
the people of different denominations attend their 
places of worship. Every day should be a day 
of thanksgiving to the Father of all our mercies, 
from whom we receive every blessing, both 
spiritual and temporal. Our Monthly Meeting 
was held, which f attended. Several Friends 
from other meetings were present, and there was 
considerable speaking. addressed the 
aged, or those who were near the end of their 
pilgrimage, in a very encouraging manner. I 
thought we had a favored meeting. The dear 
Master’s presence was felt to be with us. To 
Him be all the praise. 

Twelfth Month 4th.—At meeting this morn- 
ing, dear made a very solemn and touching 
prayer. She commenced in a very broken man- 
ner: ““O Thou who hast brought some of us out 
of the horrible pit,” &c., returning thanks there- 
for. She supplicated for those present, that we 
might be prepared in the end to receive the an- 
swer of well done. Her voice was loud and 
clear after the first sentence. I am not able to 
remember the words, but do the savor which at- 
tended. It does really seem as though she was 
brought out of the desponding state she has been 
in for years. He, the dear Master, is able to put 
a new song in her mouth. May He be glorified. 

9th.—Have just returned from the funeral of 
my dear friend A. Elfreth: a large gathering, 
and a solemn time. There was considerable said. 

15th.—Before I arose this morning, the words 
of our Holy Redeemer in the prayer taught his 
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disciples, was revived in my remembrance: “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” O for a crumb of 
that soul-sustaining bread, which can alone nour- 
ish the soul unto eternal life. 

Another Friend, removed to her srenkang 
rest, Mercy Comfort, an elder and member of 
Fallsington Meeting. Those who have stood as 
fathers and mothers in the Church, are nearly 
all taken away. I am still continued, a very 
feeble one, feeling as though standing alotie.. I 
do desire to wait in faith and patience, all the 
appointed time until the dear Master is pleased 
to say, it is enough, or grant a release. I hope 
to be preserved from murmuring, having many, 
many blessings. 

“ Not more than others I deserve, 
But God has given me more.” 

18th.—First-day. , spoke briefly ; com- 
mencing with, “The Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth ;” and then alluded to the privilege of being 
permitted to meet for the solemn purpose of wor- 
ship. I thought she was favored; and earnestly 
desire she may continue in the comfortable state 
of mind she at times is now favored to feel. It 
seemed to me that her gift in the ministry is not 
lost, though she has been for a number of years 
in a dark, distressed state. 

19th.—My friend, , went with me this 
morning to see Hannah Flanagan, who is very 
poorly with disease of the heart. She is not one 
of the rich in earthly possessions, but a humble 
Christian, rich in good works. I believe she has 
been doing her allotted service in the day time. 
To all appearance, her stay here will not be 
much longer; but when the Lord grants a re- 
lease, I doubt not that there is a mansion pre- 
pared for her, in that holy city whose walls are 
salvation, and gates praise. There was living 
with her a Friend, who has been many years an 
invalid, one side paralyzed, and unable to walk, 
but patient and resigned. She spoke of her man 
blessings. I felt better for the visit. Both Friends 
expressed their satisfaction in seeing us. 

fs Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend,” was an exclama- 
tion made upon reading the above memoran- 
dum. “Both Friends expressed their satisfac- 
tion;” and no doubt, through loving-kindness 
from on high, all were refreshed, inspirited, and 
helped on their way. It would seem that one of 
the talents committed to our Diarist to occupy 
with, was that of visiting in Gospel authority, 
the sick, the weary, and the sorrowful, in their 
varied afflictions. It is believed that she was 
often made instrumental for the help of these; 
pouring in the oil and the wine of Christian 
sympathy and consolation, and praying for, and 
comforting them with the comfort wherewith she 
herself had been comforted of God. This right- 
eous duty seems much in accordance with the 
commendation and blessing of the dear Master : 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these,” &c. And also, that which the 
Apostle represents to be “ pure and undefiled re- 
ligion before God and the Father”—“ to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction,” &c. 
No doubt the benefit of this burden-bearing was 





mutual ; being scarcely, if at all, less to the visitor 
than to the visited. Causing joy and thanks- 
giving in the hearts of both, unto the praise of 
the Redeemer’s grace} 

Twelfth Month 25th.—How often I am poor- 
ly! and every return of indisposition I think 
may be the last. But again, and again, am I 
restored and able to get about, and to visit the 
sick and feeble. O, the goodness of the Lord in 
preserving me on the right hand, and on the left ! 

31st.—Eight years to-day, since my dear sister 
was removed to her mansion in Heaven. Many 
lonely hours have passed since, but I desire not 
to complain, having so many blessings left ; and 
the time may not be long when I may be called 
to meet the Bridegroom of souls. Oh! that I 
may be like the wise virgins, with oil in the ves- 
sel with the lamp, and it trimmed and burning, 
waiting for the coming of my Lord. 

(To be continued.) 
sceatuinmaniiilgpinpaniaiicntone 

Hospita ity is one way in which every fam- 
ily gives of the overflow of its life. And the 
old saying, that “every man’s house is his cas- 
tle,” should not, in these days, be taken to mean 
that we are privileged to barricade ourselves 
against our fellows, and desperately keep the 
world at bay; but rather that our homes and 
houses furnish us a place where we can call to- 
gether those whom we can benefit and please, 
and share our home life with them. 


So 
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A Visit to Elklands, Pa. 


(Continued from page 75.) 

One side of Lewis’ Lake is bordered with 
forest, through which a foot path has been made, 
winding among the protruding rocks, and in 
places cut through a dense thicket of Rhodo- 
dendron and Laurel which occupies the low land 
near the water’s edge. The stems of these shrubs 
are crooked and bent at various angles, so as to 
make it a very difficult task to penetrate a 
thicket where they abound. I felt that I could 
appreciate the dread with which such thickets 
are encountered by travellers who have to open 
their own pathway through unexplored or little 
travelled regions. 

The lake has received its name from an Eng- 
lishman named Lewis, who many years ago 
purchased a large body of land in this part of 
the mountains, and, tempted by the white sand 
which is found in the lake bed at the northern 
extremity, established a glass-manufactory there. 
The long and rough hauling by which his alkali 
and supplies were brought to his furnace, and 
the finished material taken to a market, rendered 
it an unprofitable enterprise; and he is said to 
have expended a large fortune in the injudicious 
undertaking. 

Our friends at Eaglemere, kindly sent us the 
next morning to Elklands, a township in Sulli- 
van County, where a settlement of our members 
has long been established. We had an interest- 
ing ride over a very wild and mostly uninhabited 
forest country. As we approached the deep ra- 
vines of the Loyalsock Creek, the principal outlet 
for the drainage of that region, the scenery be- 
came very wild and grand. The summits of the 
Alleghany range are broad and comparatively 
level expanses of land. This is due to the fact 
that the layers of rock are nearly horizontal, not 
steeply tilted as in some of the more southern 
regions of Pennsylvania. Some of the most at- 
tractive views I have ever seen, have been 
among these mountain meadows where the gen- 
tly rolling country, cleared of much of the ori- 
ginal forest, and clothed with the verdure of rich 
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grass, was spread out before me. The different 
ravines which had been formed by the action of 
water, and which were the channels through 
which the surplus waters escaped, were mostly 
lined with trees. In speaking of the drainage of 
this region, the Geological Survey of Pennsy!- 
vania says, “The waters descend through the 
heart of the mountain plateau in gorges which 
are veritable cafions, exceedingly tortuous and 
narrow, with bottoms scarcely wider than the 
meanderings of the streams, and with side slopes 
of excessive steepness, crowned with cliffs of 
sandstone and conglomerate, forming a cornice 
about a thousand feet above the water-bed. In- 
numerable ravines descend from the table lands 
between the streams and their branches, cutting 
sharply down to the water-beds.”’ 

After speaking of this cleared and cultivated 
mountain-top country, the same report says,— 
“ All the rest is steep mountain slope, sharp ra- 
vines, or rocky plateaux, over which spreads an 
unbroken wilderness of trees, with here and there 
a swamp or pond of water. Bear, deer and 
rattlesnakes are the only inhabitants. This, 
however, is no more true of this part of Sullivan, 
than of most parts of Lycoming, nearly all of 
Potter, and much of Tioga counties. Wyoming 
County is in the same condition on the east.” 

The prevailing rock in these mountain regions 
is a red shale or sandstone—belonging to the 
same geological formation as the red rock of the 
Catskills. In places we meet with a white Quartz 
rock composed of grains or small pebbles cement- 
ed together, and reminding one of the Quartz 
conglomerate which is so aboundant in the coal 
mountains. 

Professor Lesley says that the topography of 
Pennsylvania will be utterly unintelligible to 
the traveller whose mind is not profoundly im- 
pressed with the extent to which the surface of 
the State has been graded by the dash of atmo- 
spheric rains, the splitting power of frost, the 
dissolving action of carbonic acid in the waters, 
and the undermining work of subterranean 
streams, through uncalculated ages intervening 
between the uprise of the American Continent 
and the present moment. The physical geogra- 
phy of a country like ours is the result of the 
long process of wearing down the original sur- 
face to its present levels, after the once horizontal 
deposits were uplifted and made to stand on 
edge at various angles with the horizon. In this 
process, all the sand formations, consolidated by 
time and pressure into solid layers of rock, and 
tinted red, wherever they contained an infusion 
of iron, being worn away more slowly—the mud 
formations consolidated by time and pressure 
into soft flags, slates or shales, also colored more 
or less with iron, manganese and carbon, being 
worn away more rapidly,—and the lime, mag- 
nesia and soda formations, consolidated by chemi- 
cal combination, time and pressure into mag- 
nesian limestones and marls, containing fossil 
and other iron-ores, being worn away most rapid- 
ly of all—it has followed as a matter of course, 
that the edges of the sand formations have al- 
ways been growing more and more into ridges 
and mountains by the deepening of the spaces 
occupied by the muds and marls of clay and 
lime between them. 

The abundance of White Pine and Hemlock 
which clothe the valleys and rugged slopes of 
the ravines is one of the marked characteristics 
of the vegetable growth of these regions. It is 
probably the elevation above tide-water which 
favors their growth, for I could ngt observe that 
the character of the soil had much influence. Of 
the hard woods, beech, sugar-maple and birch 


were frequently seen. Of the smaller plants, the 
Mountain Maple (Acer spicatum), a tall shrub, 
was frequent; also, the Trip-up, a species of 
Arrow-wood ( Viburnum dntthenoiiies) a stragelin 
shrub, with pairs of large roundish leaves g 
bunches of bright red berries which were quite 
showy. The flowering Raspberry (Rubus odo. 
ratus), was quite common. Its red blossoms, two 
inches in diameter, resemble small roses and are 
very pretty. The fruit is red, and rather insipid 
so that it 1s not valued, except perhaps by chil. 
dren, who seem to consider every wild fruit that 
is at all edible, as so much clear gain, 

Another interesting plant which we often met 
with in our mountain rides was the wild Spike. 
nard (Aralia racemosa). Its berries were begin- 
ning to turn red and had a pleasant aromatic 
flavor. One of the most curious of these moun. 
tain plants was the White Baneberry (Acteg 
alba). It is allied to the Black Snake Root, a0 
common in Chester County and other parts of 
Pennsylvania, but is a much smaller plant. The 
berries are about the size of peas, and are pure 
white as if made of ivory. The foot stalks on 
which they are borne, are red like little sticks of 
red coral. The contrast of colors is very striking, 
I had heard of the plant before, and was de 
lighted to meet with it. 

In damp places, among the mountains, where 
the waters of a spring oozed out from the rocks, 
we often met with patches of wild Bergamot 
(Monarda didyma), whose showy bright red 
flowers enlivened the prevailing green of the 
forest. Ferns of several species were very abun- 
dant. Among them were the graceful Maidens’ 
hair (Adiantum pedatum). The kind most fre 
quently met with was one with a slender frond 
2 or 3 feet high, which nodded gracefully at the 
summit. The fruit dots on the under side of the 
leaves were small and round, and placed one on 
the upper margin of each lobe. The color was 
a pale green. They were very common in the 
cleared land, on the summit, and by the road 
sides; and often formed large patches in the 
fields. It was the Dicksonia pilosiuscula. 

Blackberries were abundant. The fruit is 
rather smaller than with us—and longer in pro- 
portion to its width, but sweet and good. Both 
it and Elderberries were being gathered in this 
year of general scarcity of fruit. A red raspberry, 
whose fruit has now gone, was common alo 
the fences and in neglected spots. We were to 
that it takes the place of the blackberry, be 
cause that is eaten by cattle and sheep, while 
the raspberry is not touched by them. 

To the farmers on the mountains the most 
valuable product of the land is the grass, which 
is said to be peculiarly nutritious. The good 
condition of the sheep and cattle which fed oa 
it seemed to confirm this report. Some comis 
raised, but it is sometimes injured by ome 
frosts. Oats, potatoes and buckwheat do 
This last was in full bloom at the time of our 
visit, and we never wearied of admiring it 
masses of pure white bloom contrasting prettily 
with the green of its foliage. 

Nearly every farm had its flock of sheep- 
mostly of improved breeds. South Down and 
Oxford Down seemed to be the favorite kinds 
because their dense and closely matted wool e 
ables them to bear with impunity exposure 
the cold autumn rains. Many of them wer 
beautiful animals. It was quite common also 
have a small herd of heifers or steers growilg 
up. The Elklands is preeminently a uae 
land, and the sale of stock is one of the chief 
sources for money of the farmers. Some butter 
is made for sale, but notso much as in B 
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The Harmonious Development of the Physical 
with the Mental Powers. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY C. E. EHINGER, M.D., 
of Norristown, Pa. 


Read before the State Sanitary Convention, at Norris- 
town. 


In the days of simpler living, the question of 
the harmonious development of mind and body 
did not, from the condition of things, present itself, 
or at least with the same urgency, as it does to- 
day. The occupations, habits and environments 
of our forefathers were such as to make the 
question one of minor importance. But the 
ushering in of this new era of telegraph and 
railway, the increase of urban inhabitants, more 
intense competition, the eager scramble after 
wealth and position, with the high brain tension 
and general nervous strain accompanying, has 
wrought a wondrous change, and developed in 
America a nervous type of people presenting 
peculiarities quite unique in history. 

Suffice it to say, that among the competent 
observers, it seems to be almost universally con- 
ceded that the present high-pressure mode of 
life, in connection with the improper or over- 
education of our youth, is largely responsible 
for this unfortunate state of affairs. 

We congratulate ourselves upon the prodig- 
ious strides which we have made during the 
present century, and point with pardonable 
pride to the almost miraculous achievements 
wrought by means of the successful utilization 
of steam and electricity; but we seem to forget 
that these changed conditions, this supplying of 
wants, has induced others which we bave not as 
yet sufficiently regarded. 

With the higher cerebral development, more 
finely organized nervous systems, there necessa- 
rily follows greater danger of disturbance of the 
delicately adjusted organism, and as a result, a 
whole list of new maladies confront us that de- 
mand relief. Without asserting that the intel- 
lectual and moral sides of us have been given 
all the attention they should, it is, at least, not 
saying too much to declare that the third prin- 
ciple in this great triune which constitutes the 
human being, has received proportionately less 
attention, and is at present the weak member. 

The boundless opportunities, the unfettered 
customs, and climatic stimulus, have made Amer- 
ica and Americans the wonder of the world; 
but this rapid and restless march has only been 
made at a great sacrifice, and the time has ar- 
rived when it behooves us to slacken our pace 
and count well the cost of such advance in the 
future. 

To say that nervous diseases are on the in- 
crease, is but equivalent to saying that we are 
degenerating physically; and that one side of 
us is being overused, exhausted and perverted 
to such a degree that Dame Nature sounds a 
warning note with no uncertain voice. 

Nervous exhaustion, hysteria, insanity, chorea, 
epilepsy, heart failure, and kindred affections, 
tell the story only too plainly. But where shall 
we begin to correct the evils, and what is the 
remedy? The question is one of such vital mo- 
ment that to attempt to answer without the most 
searching inquiry and profound thought seems 
but a presumption. Broadly speaking, the an- 
swer lies in the one word, “education.” Such 
generalization, however, signifies but little; there- 
fore, to be a trifle more specific, there seems 
reason to believe that the prefixing to this great 
term of the adjectives, “judicious physical,” 
would be contributing a suggestion worthy of 


trial. Since the physical is prior in order of 
development, reason would seem to demand that 
we grant it the foremost place in education. 

A suggestive writer has said : “ The first requi- 
site to success in life is to be a good animal ;” 
and Herbert Spencer pithily adds, “and to be a 
nation of good animals is the first condition of 
national prosperity.” How to become “a good 
animal,” is clearly a question which greatly con- 
cerns the American of the future. If we are 
to remedy the evils noticed, arrest the tendency 
to physical deterioration, we must look to this 
“first condition of national prosperity.” In the 
words of Dr. Nathan Allen, this will be: “ When 
our educators become thoroughly convinced that 
physical development as a part of education is 
an absolute necessity—that a strict observance 
of the laws of physiology and hygiene is indis- 
pensable to the highest mental culture—then we 
shall have vital and radical changes in our edu- 
cational system.” 

Physical educators — specialists in various 
branches—and intelligent people generally, who 
have taken the time, and had even moderate 
advantages for experiment and investigation, 
are fully awake to the necessity of introducing 
some rational system of physical culture into 
our schools. But school authorities seem slow 
to appreciate its importance; and where the 
subject is given any consideration, it is usually 
dismissed on the score of cost. The most pro- 
gressive and intelligent of our educators show a 
disposition to accept the verdict of sanitarians, 
that the lighting, ventilation and drainage of 
school buildings must be the best regardless of 
cost, and that in the end the expense is insignifi- 
cant as compared with the incalculable saving 
in sickness and loss of life. Now let them de- 
vote a little attention to this other phase of san- 
itation. 

The really strange thing about this matter of 
physical culture is, that it should require any 
argument to demonstrate its need and immense 
value when properly employed; and the wonder 
is still greater that it should need any defence 
among intelligent people. Yet its introduction 
is most frequently opposed with a bitterness 
quite surpassing comprehension. The consensus 
of opinion of those who have seen it fairly 
tested, and among the abler members of the 
medical profession, is so overwhelmingly in its 
favor as to make its tardy introduction seem 
well-nigh incredible. The abuse of gymnastics 
and athletics is too frequently brought forward 
as an argument against physical culture; but 
this is on a par with the railings of some mis- 
guided persons against the church because it is 
sometimes used for worldly or unworthy ends. 

I do not believe there is to-day in America, a 
single prominent teacher of physical education 
who is not combating with all his power the 
abuses which have crept into gymnastics and 
athletics, and discouraging the tendency to 
specialism and professionalism. Let any one 
read the papers annually presented before the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education, or those presented at the 
recent Physical Training Conference, at Boston, 
and then judge. Nothing will give a better idea 
of the character of the men and women who are 
devoting their life’s work to this “new profes- 
sion,” and of the work they are endeavoring to 
do, than a careful perusal of the many scholarly 
and practical papers presented at these meet- 
ings. 

I can hardly do better, in closing my remarks, 
than to quote the testimony of Amherst College, 
since it was the pioneer in physical education. 


The following is from a collection of Dr. Nathan 
Allen’s essays on Physical Development, D, 
Allen, himself a graduate of Amherst, took 
leading part in the introduction of physical 
education into that institution, and has 
styled the god-father of this department. He was 
a trustee, and for over twenty years served op 
the gymnasium committee. He says: 

“It can, we believe, be safely stated that no 
large literary institution in this country or Ey. 
rope, has for a quarter of a century condueted 
physical education so successfully and so thor. 
oughly as this college. One of the secrets of 
this success has been, that the department, at its 
very start, was placed upon high ground; was 
treated with an importance and character equal 
to the classics or wathematics; and, like these, 
its exercises were made obligatory—and its re 
sults, like these also, entered into the merit roll 
of every student. But a stronger argument still, 
was that the students themselves became from 
year to year so convinced of the great advantages 
of their physical exercises in improving their 
health and perfecting their scholarship, that 
they would not give up on any account, * * * 
A careful account has been kept every year of 
the sickness or loss of time from every kind of 
complaint of the students, and it has been found 
to be steadily diminishing; but what is more 
striking, less and less in each class. The fresh- 
man class have the most, the sophomore not so 
much, the junior still less, and the senior the 
least of all. Thus year by year each clas 
steadily improves in health—showing therimme 
diate benefits of such exercises. This is the re 
verse of what occurred thirty, forty, and fifty 
years ago.” 

This is strong evidence, and the schools and 
colleges throughout our country can make no 
mistake in following the example of Amherst. 

When our educators come to realize the im 
portance of physical education in its larger 
sense; when they look carefully to the proper 
lighting, heating, ventilation and drainage of 
the school building; when they minimize the 
worry and strain incident to examinations, limit 
the hours of admission, hours of study and num- 
ber of branches pursued; exercise a general 
care over the pupils’ health by appointing medi- 
cal inspectors; in short, when they watch over 
and educate the whole child, we shall have made 
a long stride toward the harmonious develop 
ment of the physical with the mental powers. 


For “ Tue Frieno.” 


No Easier Way. 


Moses Brown was very familiar with the his 
tory of the Society of Friends, and was deeply 
interested in its welfare. He was a firm believer 
in the soundness of the doctrines and testimonies, 
into the profession of which Friends were on- 
ginally gathered—and in their adaptation to al 
times and all conditions of society. To those 
who, he feared, were in danger of making ship 
wreck of faith, and of a good conscience, he 
pointed out the rocks upon which many who 
had sought an easier way had heen lost, and 
faithfully warned them of the ae of a 
departure from the true ground of o fashioned 
Quakerism.—Selected. 


a 


WE do not want an elegant ministry ; wedo 
not want a flowery ministry. We want 4 
tizing ministry—a ministry that shall break 4 
hard heart and heal a wounded one; a ministry 
that will lead us to the fountain, and leave 
there.— Wm. Penn. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


An Account of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


[The following account of the late Yearly 
Meeting of North Carolina, forwarded by one of 
its members, has reached us somewhat later 
than we could wish; but it is inserted. While 
it shows there are some weaknesses there as well 
as elsewhere in our Society, it also evidences 
that there still exists a concern for the mainte- 
nance of our principles, which we hope will in- 
crease and prevail.—Eb.] 


SELECTED. 


THE ACCEPTED SACRIFICE. 


on the Lord, who has promised to meet with the 
two or three who meet in his name; and not to 
depart from the good old way in which early 
Friends were so much favored. 

Friends were admonished, time and again, 
against a man-made and man-paid ministry: 
and that it always tended to scatter instead of 
building up. 

Fitth-day afternoon.— Met in joint session.— 
The report on statistics was read; which is as 
follows: No. of members, 5504; No. of meet- 
ings, 52; No. received by request, 118; No. of 
births, 95; No. of deaths, 72; No. of children 
of suitable age to attend school, 1532; No. of 
recorded ministers, 51. This report shows an in- 
crease since last year. 

The General Secretary on Mission Work re- 
ported, with a —s that the Home Mission 
work be transferred to the Evangelistic Commit- 
tee; which was united with. The Blue Ridge 
Mission report was read, and approved; and 
$150 was subscribed in the face of the meeting 
to aid the work the coming year. 

Sixth-day morning.—Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight convened at 8.30. The* Queries and 
Answers were then taken up. Some pertinent 
counsel was feelingly brought up, showing the 
great necessity of silent waiting; and that those 
who minister should be moved by Divine power. 
The pastoral system had not been beneficial, but 
a disadvantage to the Church. To adopt it in 
our Society would be going backward; and 
the Gospel would not have free course in our 
meetings. This was almost entirely united with 
by the members of this body. It seems there is 
not much tendency towards a hireling ministry 
in our meetings. 

Adjourned, to meet Second-day morning. 

Sixth-day morning, Eighth Mo. 8&th—The 
Yearly Meeting met near the time adjourned to. 
After a short silence, vocal prayer was offered. 

The report on Peace was read and approved ; 
and several of our members spoke interestingly 
on this important subject. The twenty-third An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Peace Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America was read, and 
ordered to be printed in our minutes. The re- 
port was interesting. 

By the report from one of the Women’s assist- 
ant clerks, who visited Men’s Meeting, she had 
been instrumental in placing sixteen girls in 
school at Guilford College. This was accom- 
plished with a very small sum of money. The 
Trustees of the College providing neat cottages 
for their homes, and the girls themselves furnish- 
ing and cooking their own meals. There was 
about $450 subscribed in the meeting to carry 
on this work the coming year. These are poor 
girls who could not go and pay full board and 
tuition at the College. 

Sixth-day afternoon.— The Committee ap- 
pointed last year to set up Yadkin Valley Quar- 
terly Meeting, reported, they had attended to 
the appointment, and the meeting had been held 
in unity. Membership about 500. 

The Evangelistic Committee made their re- 
port, and the work was continued under a com- 
mittee. Over $200 was raised in the meeting 
for the carrying on the work. The Yearly 
Meeting made an appropriation of $200 to be 
added to the former sum. This appropriation 
was objected to by quite a number of our mem- 
bers, who felt they could not conscientiously pay 
it. The feelings of these dear Friends were 
much respected ; and there was a minute made 
to relieve any one from paying any of this amount 
who did not feel easy in his mind so to do. 

Seventh-day morning.—Meeting met in joint 


“GIVE ME THY HEART.” 
What shall we offer thee, thou God of love! 
Thou who didst build the heavens and mould the 


earth ; 
Thou who didst hang the sparkling stars above, 
And calld’si from darkness light and beauty forth ! 
From all the treasures of the earth and sea? 
What shall we offer thee? 


Shall we present thee gold and glittering gems, 
Such as might wreathe the brows of royalty ; 
Shall we pluck roses from their slender stems, 
Such as in summer’s graceful bowers may be, 
And shall we lay them at thy holy feet, 
An offering fair and meet? 


The meeting on Ministry and Oversight con- 
vened at High Point, N. C., Eighth Mo. 5th. 

After a time of silence, several vocal prayers 
were offered, and some living testimonies were 
held forth; and the wonderful manner in which 
some of the early Friends were led was referred 
to, and we admonished to hold up before the 
world those precious principles which were so 
dear to them. 

The Clerk being absent, Hugh W. Dixon, the 
Assistant Clerk, opened the meeting, and then 
was appointed Clerk for the day ; Alice King, 
assistant. 

Only a few ministers were present from other 
Yearly Meetings. 

A committee was appointed to take some ac- 
count of the exercise of this meeting, prepare a 
minute, if way should open, and report to a 
future sitting. Then adjourned, to meet Sixth- 
day morning, at 8.30 o’clock. 

ourth-day morning, Eighth Mo. 6th.—The 
Yearly Meeting assembled about 10 o’clock. The 
attendance was rather small. _ 

We were favored with a period of silence, in 
which there seemed to be felt a precious cover- 
ing of the Lord’s presence. After which, two 
Friends appeared in supplication. 

The Clerk then me the opening minute. 
The names of the representatives being called, 
several were absent. Credentials were read for 
the visiting Friends present from other Yearly 
Meetings :—Baltimore, New York, Iowa, New 
England, Western, and London, were repre- 
sented, 

A cordial welcome was extended to all these 
dear Friends. A committee was appointed to 

yrepare returning minutes (if way should open,) 
for Friends in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, and report to a future sitting. 

The London General Epistle was read at this 
time; also those addressed to this meeting from 
London and Dublin;—when the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Fifth-day morning, Eighth Mo. 7th—Met 
near the hour adjourned to. After a season of 
solemn silence, two Friends offered vocal prayer. 
After which, one of the representatives re- 
ported they had conferred together and were 
united in offering the names of L. L. Hobbs for 
clerk, and Josiah Nicholson and James E. Cart- 
land for assistants: with which the meeting fully 
united ; and they were appointed this year. 

A committee was appointed to prepare and 

roduce to a future sitting epistles to all the 
Sessty Meetings with which we correspond. 

The Clerks then proceeded to read the re- 
mainder of the epistles; and a few Friends ex- 
pressed much unity therein. 

The Queries and Answers were then read ; and 
the meeting was brought into a deep concern on 
hearing the many deficiencies from the various 
quarters, as brought up in the Answers. Much 
advice was handed forth from concerned Friends, 
especially encouraging all the members to attend 
meetings, both for worship and discipline; not 
to depend on man, but to wait in living silence 


Or shall we deck thy temple with the spoil 
Of mighty cities, and rich palaces ; 
Strew flowers, fling on the altar wine and oil, 
And pour around the mingling melodies 
Of lutes and voices in soft harmony, 
Breathing up praise to thee? 


Or shall we bring thee treasures of the field, 
When the rich autumn fills her flowing horn, 
The russet fruits the loaded branches yield— 
The clustering grapes, the golden waving corn— 
The flowers of sammer—the sweet buds of spring— 
Oh! which, which shall we bring ? 


There is a voice which saith: “Oh, dearer far 
Than all the earthly treasures ye can give, 
The pure aspirings of the spirit are, 
When in the light of Truth it loves to live :” 
Such be our offering at thy holy shrine— 
Our hearts, our hearts be Thine! 
—New Jersey State Gazette, 1837. 
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SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


SELECTED. 





BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 


Cicada plays his viol ’mid the grasses, 

The last shrill sound at night, the first at morn; 
Late poppies glow along the garden passes, 

And light winds gossip in the ripening corn. 


The sluggish creek in meadows lately greening 
Is flanked with gold and purple, either brink ; 

From dusty hedge the last wild rose is leaving 
A deathly pallor on her lovely pink. 


With Tyrian fruit the lowly poke is laden; 
Wych-hazel weaves “her thread of golden bloom ;” 
The wandering woodbine like a gypsy maiden 
Warms with its color the deep forest’s gloom. 


The morning sows with pearls Arachne’s weaving ; 
The orchard peach looks out with cheeks a-blush ; 

From shady nook the ring-dove’s note of grieving 
Floats far and faint upon the noontide hush. 


By country roads the scarlet sumac’s burning, 
And over zigzag fences spread and shine 

The lush dark elderberries, daily turning 
Their loyal heart’s blood into purple wine. 


Down the lane-path, where cows come in the gloaming 
The thistles stand with faded armor on; 

In buckwheat bloom the weary bees are roaming, 
To gather sweets till the last day is done. 


With all thy gift and grace O fair September, 
me anniversaries it is thine to bring 
flood the unwilling eyes but to remember 
And choke with sighs the heart that fain would sing. 


And yet, when God has filled the earth with beauty, 
And given the soul a quickened consciousness, 
One _ go forth in pleasant ways of Duty, 
And feel the chastening Hand in close caress. 
—The Independent. 





_ JouN PEMBERTON came to see us after meet- 

Ing, and spent the evening with us, very agree- 

ably indeed. How much more pleasant is a re- 

view of the time spent in such society as his, 

than that passed in the company of persons who 
ve no sense of religion.— W. Allen. 
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session. The Clerk referred to a letter received 
from a Friend from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
which was read: “My thoughts and prayers are 
with you at your Yearly Meeting. May the 
Lord give you wisdom, grace, guidance, and 
blessing. May the Headship of Christ continue 
to be recognized by you. May the history of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting be marked in 
the future as in the past, by faithfulness to the 
doctrines and testimonies which have ever dis- 
tinguished the Society of Friends—which still 
has a high mission as a part of the universal 
Church of Christ.” 

The Committees on First-day School and: In- 
dian Work made satisfactory reports; and they 
were encouraged by the meeting to faithfulness. 

At this sitting the second Annual Report of 
the Trustees of Guilford College was read ;— 
which was the 54th of the institution. The re- 
port shows the school to be in a flourishing con- 
dition, with attendance of 200 students—the 
highest number ever reached. The farm has 
been very productive. 

First-day morning.—There were some five or 
six thousand people gathered together in the 
grounds and around the meeting-house. There 
were two meetings held in the forenoon: one of 
them in the house, the other on the green. The 
afternoon being rainy, there was only one held. 
Such meetings are not apt to be very satisfactory. 

Second-day morning, 11th.—Meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight met at 8.30. After some 
silence, vocal prayer was offered. A minute of 
advice was read, approved, and directed to be 
sent down to subordinate meetings. 

After some remarks, the meeting adjourned 
to meet next year. 

The Yearly Meeting met at 10 o'clock. The 
subject of better accommodations for Friends 
while attending Yearly Meeting, was brought 
up and discussed, and some steps taken for fur- 
ther improvements on the grounds. 

The Treasurer’s report was read at this time, 
and approved ; and J. 1. Cox re-appointed Treas- 
urer for the Yearly Meeting. 

At 2 o’clock the meeting met in joint session. 
The Report of the Committee on Temperance 
was read and approved. Several spoke with 
clearness on this important subject, and also on 
the use of tobacco. 

It was decided to insert a clause in the Disci- 
pline, making the holding of any revenue office, 
the duties of which are in any way connected 
with the whiskey business, a disownable offence. 

Third-day morning, 12th.—Returning minutes 
were produced for all the visiting Friends hav- 
ing credentials. 

A minute of advice to the subordinate meet- 
ings was read and approved. Epistles for all 
the Yearly Meetings with which we correspond 
were read. Then the shutters were removed. 

After silent and vocal prayer, and short silence, 
the meeting adjourned to meet next year, if the 
Lord permit. 

[The Friend who sends the account, adds :] 

“T think this was more like a Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting than I had attended in North Carolina 
for several years. I know there were some things 
which were very unsatisfactory—such as con- 
gregational singing; but this was mostly in the 
morning and evening meetings. The ministry 
which was held up, from time to time, during 
the Yearly Meeting, was sound; and the new 
departures spoken against. 

“I am of the opinion it is safest for the mem- 
bers of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, who be- 
lieve in maintaining the doctrines and testimo- 

‘nies as held by early Friends, to go and attend, 


and stand firm for the law and testimony; and, 
I believe, there will be a living spiritual Church 
maintained in old North Carolina.” 


For ‘ Tre Frienp.” 


Musings in the Home Land. 


A few months ago I climbed the battlements 
of the ancient castle at Wexford, in the South 
of Ireland. The quiet town, interspersed with 
well cultivated gardens, lay at my feet, whilst 
the broad expanse of water in the bay glittered 
in the sun, and the beautiful villas embosomed 
in green, lined its banks. In the distance was 
Fury Carrick Castle, built on a rock, standing 
like a sentinel at the mouth of the river Slaney. 
Both castles have long been deserted by their 
once lordly owners, and now lie open to the wind 
and storm ; but my mind could not but revert to 
the olden times when might was right, and 
whilst the lords revelled and drank to excess, 
their only business being war; the retainers 
abode in hovels, fleeing at the approach of an 
enemy within the walls of the castle, and espous- 
ing every quarrel of their lord as if it were their 
own. These castles were first built by the Danes, 
those fierce sea-pirates whose fleets were seen 
hovering around these beautiful isles during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. Ruthless 
pillage and murder followed in their wake,— 
neither did their ravages cease till Brian Boru 
inflicted upon them a decisive defeat on the 
sands of Clontarf, near Dublin, in the year 1014, 
A.D. The Danes built these strongholds on the 
banks of the navigable streams, and issued forth 
in marauding bands levying tribute upon the 
inhabitants for the supply of their fleet, and to 
satisfy their lusts. 

The native Irish had become somewhat soft- 
ened in their manners by Christianity as intro- 
duced by Patrick. After the expulsion of the 
Danes, a season of comparative quiet was enjoyed 
by Ireland. But another power had been graft- 
ed on the tottering Roman Empire, that of the 
Papacy, claiming to hold sway over the kings of 
the earth. The Irish Church rejected the claims 
of Rome; but the Danes living in the cities and 
walled towns rendered homage to the sect of 
Canterbury. Hence Pope Hadrian IV. granted 
a Bull sanctioning the invasion of Ireland by the 
English, hoping thus to subdue the Irish Church 
to submission. Alas! what untold misery and 
endless strife resulted from this presumptuous 
act. The church lost its freedom and a govern- 
ment was established under Henry II. too weak 
to govern, yet strong enough to oppress. 

Yet here I stood on the heights of this castle, 
which had long outlived its builders; through 
this in Cromwell’s time ran the main entrance to 
the town. It is said that deceived by the silence 
of the garrison, his troops came too close and re- 
ceived a hot reception from those in the castle, 
and for which he exacted a terrible vengeance. 
But Cromwell’s name was a power, he planted 
his cannon on a rock to the south-west of the 
town, called to this day Cromwell’s Fort, and the 
town was soon subdued. “The curse of Crom- 
well on you,” is to this day the bitterest impre- 
cation a Wexford man uses; and for many ages 
his name was a bug-bear to frighten rebellious 
children. 

But now all this is changed. War is far re- 
moved, not a cannon nor a soldier is to be seen. 
Peace broods over the landscape. The halls of 
justice are now open to the rich or the poor alike, 
and she dispenses her judgments with imparti- 
ality. Differences there are in sentiment in those 
who move to and fro at our feet, but kindness 
and good will pervade the masses, and a quiet 


political agitation has succeeded to the a peal to 
arms as a means of redressing wrongs. No mor 
these deserted halls re-echo to the song of revel, 
the shriek of the murdered, or the groans of the 
poor prisoners in the loathsome cell. No more 
the midnight tocsin announces the hostile foe: 
but all the citizens quietly sleep under the agis 
of the British Lion, no foe daring to tare 
The farmers peacefully till their lands, the shep- 
herds feed their flocks, whilst the busy merchant 
brings his wares from afar and ministers to their 
daily comfort, enabling the humblest to enjoy 
more real luxury than the ancient lord. 

Beholding this quiet scene brought vividly to 
my mind the blessed effects of the kingdom of 
Christ, when “the wolf should dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard should lie down with the 
kid,” and. I breathed a prayer that the time 
might soon come when “nation should not lift 
up sword against nation, neither should they 
learn war any more.” 


W. W. B. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
A good Methodist of the primitive type, named 
Benjamin C. Hopper, recently died in Philadel 
phia. He was a watchmaker by occupation, 
having a store in the central part of the city, 
where he carried on a moderate business during 
many years. The simplicity of his views as to 
the Christian’s self-denying daily walk, brought 
upon him the unfriendly criticism of some of his 
fellow-members. He was of a cheery and affable 
temperament, and his kindly greeting is pleas 
antly remembered by the writer, who, in his 
youth, occasionally met him. The following 
declaration which he left, is taken from an ar- 

ticle printed in the Christian Standard. L. 


“ Because I feel that it is wrong to have instru. 
mental music in the church; because I am @- 
posed to pews and steeples, marble and gorgeous 
churches; because I am opposed to reading 
Shakespeare’s works, reading novels, playi 
quoits, checkers, chess, having large parties wi 
dancing, going to operas and to the theatres, be 
longing to secret societies, and a great many 
other things too numerous to mention; and, in 
stead of this, trying to press upon the minds of 
those who profess to love Jesus, to fast, to read 
the Bible and good books with history, to wateh, 
to pray, to visit the sick and the poor, to encour 
age all to press their way onwards and upwards, 
I am called by these names. But, as there iss 
God in Heaven, and while that God gives me 
life and strength, I shall let none of these things 
move me from serving Him with my whole heart; 
and, if I am deserted by man, I do know that! 
shall not be deserted by my Father in Heaven.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Highways and Byways.—When Robert For 
tune was exploring the country in the neighbor 
hood of Shanghai, he found that it had “ its high- 
ways and byways, and for a length of time I was 
fortunate enough to keep on the former; — 
as I did so, I got easily over the canals whi 
intersect the country in ali directions, because 
wherever these are crossed by the main 
good substantial stone bridges are erected. 
last I got a glimpse of the hills in the distance, 
and in my anxiety to take the shortest road, 
lost sight of the highway, and got entangled 
amongst byways and canals. I was soon iD & 
somewhat critical position ; the bridges which I 
was constantly crossing were old, narrow, a 
rotten, and the feet of my pony were vere 
and then getting entangled between the p 
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At length we came to one much worse than the 
others, and although I got off and did every- 
thing to persuade the pony to follow me over it, 
with great reluctance he attempted to do so, but 
hen about the centre of the bridge his feet got 
fast in the rotten planking, and in the struggle 
to free himself the centre gave way; I had just 
time to spring to the bank, when the bridge and 

py both fell into the canal. Luckily for me 
the poor animal swam to the side I was on, and 
allowed me to catch him when he got out of the 
water ; he was completely covered with mud, and 
my saddle and bridle were of course in a sad 
condition. By the assistance of some laborers 
who were at work within a short distance, I was 
won enabled to get out of this network of canals, 
and regain the main road, but this was a lesson 
tome, and as long as I was in China I never 
afterwards went off the main road when I was 
on horseback.” 

Imagining Iliness.—It is a well-known fact 
that persons of little medical experience when 
studying the particulars of any disease, frequent- 
ly imagine that they themselves are exhibiting 
some of its symptoms. This tendency is amus- 






















a book by Jerome: 

“TI had just been reading a patent liver-pill 
circular, in which were detailed the various 
symptoms by which a man could tell when his 
liver was out of order. I had them all. 

“It is a most extraordinary thing, but I never 
read a patent medicine advertisement without 
being impelled to the conclusion that I am suf- 
fering from the particular disease therein dealt 
with in its most virulent form. The diagnosis 
ems in every case to correspond exactly with 
all the sensations that I have ever felt. I re- 
member going to the British Museum one day to 
read up the treatment for some slight ailment 
of which I had a touch—hay fever, I fancy it 
was. I got down the book, and read all I came 
to read; and then, in an unthinking moment, I 
idly turned the leaves, and began to indolently 
study diseases generally. I forget which was the 
first distemper I plunged into—some fearful, de- 
vastating scourge, I know—and before I had 
glanced half down the list of ‘ premonitory sym 
toms,’ it was borne in upon me that I had fairly 
got it. 

_ “T sat for awhile frozen with horror, and then 
in the listlessness of despair I again turned over 
the pages. I came to typhoid fever—read the 
symptoms—discovered that I had typhoid fever, 
must have had it for months without knowing 
it—wondered what else I had got; turned up 

Vitus’ Dance—found, as I expected, that I 
had that too.—began to get interested in my case, 
and determined to sift it to the bottom, and so 
darted alphabetically—read up ague, and learnt 
that I was sickening for it, and that the acute 
slage would commence in about another fort- 
night. Bright’s disease, I was relieved to find, I 

only in a modified form, and, so far as that 
Was concerned, I might live for years. Cholera 
Thad, with severe complications, and diphtheria 
I seemed to have been born with. I plodded 
conscientiously through the twenty-six letters, 
and the only malady I could conclude I had not 
got was housemaid’s knee. 

“Tfelt rather hurt about this at first ; it seemed 
wmehow to be a sort of slight. Why hadn’t I 
got housemaid’s knee? Why this invidious res- 
ervation? After a while, however, less grasping 
feelings prevailed. I refiected that I had every 
other known malady in the pharmacology (sic), 
and I grew less selfish, and determined to do 
Without housemaid’s knee. Gout, in its most 






































ingly described in the following paragraphs of 






THE FRIEND. 


maligant stage, it would appear, had seized me 
without my being aware of it; and zymosis I 
had evidently been suffering with from boyhood. 
There were no more diseases after zymosis, so I 
concluded there was nothing else the matter 
with me.” 


Bamboo.—In the central and eastern prov- 
inces of China, it is largely cultivated, particu- 
larly on the sides of the mountains where the 
soil is rich, and in the vicinity of temples and 
other monastic buildings. Its stems are straight, 
smooth and clean, the joints are small, it grows 
to the height of from sixty to eighty feet. Twenty 
or thirty feet of the lower part of its stem are 
generally free from branches. These are pro- 
duced on the upper portion of the tree, and then 
they are so light and feathery that they do not 
affect the cleanness of the main stem. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the highly picturesque effect 
it produces upon the landscape, it is of great 
value in the arts, owing to the smoothness and 
fineness of its structure. It is used in the making 
of sieves for the manipulation of tea, rolling- 
tables for the same purpose, baskets of all kinds, 
ornamental inlaid works, and for hundreds of 
other purposes for which the bamboo found in 
India is wholly unsuited. 

Like all other species of the same tribe, it 
grows with great rapidity and perfects its growth 
in a few months. To use a common expression, 
“one could almost see it growing.” I was in 
the habit of measuring the daily growth in the 
Chinese woods, and found that a healthy plant 
grew about two feet or two feet and a half in 


the twenty-four hours, and the greatest rate of 


growth was during the night. 

The young shoots, just as they peep out of the 
ground, are highly esteemed as food, and are 
taken to the markets in large quantities. I was 
in the habit of using them as a vegetable every 
day during the season, and latterly was as fond 
of them as the Chinese themselves.—Fortune’s 
Travels in China. 





For “ Tur Frrenp.” 
Ninth Month Weather Summary at West- 
town Boarding School. 


Mean Barometer, 30.130 
Highest 30.367 on 25th 
Lowest = 29.889 “ 17th 
Mean Temperature, 64.°6 
Highest - 85.°3 on 5th 
Lowest = 39.°5 “25th 
Greatest daily range of 

Temperature, 30° “ 22nd 
Least daily range of temp. 5° “ 11th 
Total rainfall in inches, 3.60 
Number of clear days, 11, 


Number of fair days, G 
Number of cloudy days, 12. 
Frost on 25th. 
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We have received a communication which re- 
fers to an editorial in the issue of Ninth Month 
13th, that spoke of the desirability of educating 
the children of Friends in Select Schools, under 
influences calculated to attract them to our So- 
ciety. Our correspondent draws especial atten- 
tion to the practical side of the question—that in 
many neighborhoods there are not enough chil- 
dren who are members with Friends to keep up 
a school of the size which will support a corps of 
teachers and other appliances such as will make 
the school effective for more advanced educa- 
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tion ; and that in order to secure such education, 
it is often found expedient to admit other chil- 


dren of good character and conduct. 


The editorial alluded to, was not designed to 
discourage our members from sending their chil- 
dren to such mixed schools where that is the best 
disposition of them available. Such schools are 
of course less liable to the dangers pointed out 
in the editorial, than those altogether out of the 
control of the Society. And it is a prudent 
course to do the best we can under the circum- 
stances in which we are placed; but its object 
was to encourage Friends, so far as they properly 
can, in the education of their children, to watch 
against the influences which may lead them away 
from a full reception of those principles and 
practices on which their highest welfare depends. 
We believe it better for parents and children to 
be satisfied with a moderate degree of intellectual 
culture, rather than seriously risk their moral or 
spiritual interests, which are of such pre-eminent 
importance. 





A letter received from Abel Walker, one of 
our subscribers, residing in Logan’Co., Kansas, 
contains a plea for assistance, on behalf of some 
of his neighbors. Having some old grain on 
hand, he thinks he can get through the winter 
without help for himself. 

He says they have not had any rain “to do 
any good” since early last spring, so we have 
no crops to amount to anything. Some of the 
farmers cut their wheat, but it did not average 
three bushels to the acre. No oats, not enough 
fur seed. Corn did not grow enough to make 
fodder. In many places no potatoes or vegetables 
of any kind. 

“ A great many are leaving, but some are not 
able to leave, and they will have to be helped 
from some source. There are others that have 
enough to live through. 

“Now if any of you feel that you could help 
some of my poor neighbors, and have a mind to 
trust me, I will do my best to place it where it 
is needed the worst.” 

Those whose hearts feel stirred to render any 
assistance in this case may forward their contri- 
butions to Joun S. Stokes, at the Office of THE 
Frienp, No. 116 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 





We have received from David Marshall, of 
Carthage, Indiana, a small book containing 
“ Poems of the late John M. Clark, M. D.” The 
price is 15 cents—and those desiring the book 
can obtain it by writing to D. Marshall. 

Dr. Clark is said to have been a man of 
considerable literary attainments, having some 
knowledge of the German, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Hebrew and Arabic languages. 

A letter from D. Marshall says of Dr. Clark, 
that, “ He was a “ Friend” in the true sense of 
that word, whether in the church or community. 
Innocently eccentric in some of his ways, he was 
governed by a sense of the highest of obligations, 
at the same time bearing a testimony against all 
pride and evil practices or associations. He was 
a warm advocate of Friends’ views on war, oaths, 
slavery and secret oath bound organizations.” 





Our benevolent and self-sacrificing friend H. 
H. Bonwill, makes her usual annual appeal to 
Friends and others for such articles of clothing 
or household goods as can be conveniently spared ; 
and which she undertakes to have packed and 
forwarded to parts of the country where there is 
much want. The overhauling of their stock, 
which our good housekeepers make in the gen- 
eral clearing preparatory to winter, will no doubt 
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bring to light many things which may be very 
valuable to those more + oe supplied. 
The reader is referred to her notice on the last 


page. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The Department of State has re- 
ceived a telegram from our Minister at Bogota report- 
ing that the Colombian Congress has approved the In- 
ternational Railway Conference without opposition, 
and that three commissioners have been appointed by 
the President. ; 

The public debt statement shows that the reduction 
of the debt, less cash in the Treasury during the 
Ninth Month, amounted to $4,582,907. Total cash 
in the Treasury, $679,696,437. 

In the U. S. Senate on the 31st ultimo, the debate on 
the Tariff report was closed by Senator Carlisle for the 
Democrats and Senators Allison and Aldrich for the 
Republicans. The —_ was then agreed to—yeas, 
33, nays 27. Three Republicans, Senators Paddock, 
Pettigrew and Plumb, voted with the Democrats 
against the bill. 

The Tariff bill having passed both Houses of Con- 
gress has been signed by the President. It went into 
operation on the 6th inst. The two opposite extreme 
views of the Tariff law are as follows: 

The New York Press, which is among the foremost 
of the high protectionist journals of the country, says 
that “it is, more than any previous protective tariff act, 
a distinct declaration in favor of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake, instead of being, like previous tariff acts, a 
remedy for depression caused by excessive importations 
or a war revenue measure. That is what is claimed 
for it by its authors, what it was by them intended to 
be. It is a declaration, pure and simple, in favor of 
protection for protection’s sake, and the revenue prin- 
ciple is not the primary, but the secondary and inci- 
dental.” 

The St. Louis Republic, which is as radically favor- 
able to free trade as the Press is to protection, says of 
the new tariff: 

“Tt will produce greater scarcity, more stringent 
dearth and consequently higher prices, but in the end 
it will fail of its purpose. It has the power of civili- 
zation, the declared purposes of Providence, against it. 
All the forces of disinterestedness are at work to lessen 
the labor, pain and dearth of human life; to increase 
abundance, to lower actual price so low that life can be 
supported without great discomfort and the pain of life- 
long physical labor. It is written in purposes which 
know no turning that all the plans by which selfish- 
ness, covetousness and the greed of money oppose them- 
selves to civilization and the betterment of the condi- 
tions of human want and misery shall fail. God reigns 
and the love of liberty survives in the breast of the 
human race. Barbarism will pass. The sun of the 
Ninteenth Century will not set on such oppression, on 
such promise of perpetual bondage for all but the few 
strong ones, as our money lords have given us in this 
the plenitude of their power.” 

During the ten months of the session of Congress 
which closed on the Ist instant, the President sent to 
the Senate 3837 nominations, and all except 12 of them 
were confirmed. As many of the nominations con- 
tained the names of more than one person, they are 
estimated to have represented about 4500 appoint- 
ments. 

The reported finding of gold deposits near Saratoga, 
Wyoming. has, it is stated, been confirmed. Gold Hill, 
as the new camp is called, is located 20 miles east of 
Saratoga, in the Medicine Bow range of mountains. 
Prospecting has been going on for years, and the region 
has always been looked on as the scene of future min- 
ing operations of an extensive character. Up to this 
time, 15 distinct and separate gold-bearing quartz leads 
have been discovered and located. The quartz lies in 
well-defined walls of stone, and the leads are from six 
inches to seven feet thick. While no assays have been 
made it is believed that the latest find of ore will run at 
least $1500 to the ton. 

The total populations of the States of Indiana, Michi- 

an and California, as given by the census, are: In- 
jana, 2,189,030, an increase of 210,729, or 10.65 per 
cent.; Michigan, 2,089,792, an increase of 452,855, or 
27.66 per cent.; California, 1,204,002, an increase of 
339,308, or 39.24 per cent. The total population of the 
Territory of New Mexico is 144,862, an increase of 
25,267, or 21.16 per cent. 

The German bark Rene Rickmers reached Astoria, 
Oregon, a few days ago from Yokohama after a passage 
of 28 days, said to have been the quickest ever made 
between these ports. 


Tax returns in Georgia, this year, show a great in- 
crease in property owned by colored people. The total 
this year in the State is $12,322,003. Last year it was 
$10,415,330. The percentage of increase, it is said, is 
_ largest shown for any year since the negroes were 

reed. 

Pecan-nut farming is one of the growing industries 
of the Gulf States. After the trees have once begun to 
bear they involve no labor or expense, and yield, it is 
said, an income of from $500 to $1000 an acre, accord 
ing to the quality of the nuts. 

A Press despatch from Washington, dated Ninth 
Mo. 26th, says: “The sale of wines and liquors at retail 
has been stopped at the Shoreham by Vice-President 
Morton. Manager Keenan says that Mr. Morton did 
not understand until last week that liquors were being 
sold at retail, and he immediately put a stop to the 
practice.” The fact is here admitted that the Vice- 
President of the United States has, through an agent, 
conducted a hotel with sales of liquor by retail to 
customers. When the Shoreham was first opened this 
statement was indignantly denied by the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Republican friends. 

The commencement of work upon the tunnel which 
is to utilize the water power of the Falls of Niagara 
was formally celebrated on the 4th inst., at the village. 

At the General Conference of the Mormon Church in 
Salt Lake City on the 6th inst., President Woodruff’s 
official declaration forbidding in future any marriages 
in violation of the laws of the land, was read before an 
audience numbering 10,000, and including the apostles, 
bishops and leading elders of the church. By an un- 
animous vote the authority of the President to issue 
the manifesto was recognized, and it was accepted as 
authoritative and binding. George Q. Cannon pub- 
licly announced his endorsement of the manifesto. The 
Conference also readopted the original articles of faith, 
among which is this: “ We believe in being subject to 
Kings, Presidents, rulers and Magistrates; in obeying, 
honoring and upholding the law.” The action taken, 
it is said, “settles the vexed question, and places an 
effectual bar against future polygamous marriages in 
Utah.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 327; a 
decrease of 8 from the previous week, and 3 less than 
the corresponding period last year. Of the whole num- 
ber 158 were males and 169 females: 41 died of con- 
sumption ; 34 of diseases of the heart; 17 of cancer ; 16 
of pneumonia; 15 of convulsions; 13 of marasmus; 13 
of inanition ; 12 of typhoid fever; 12 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 11 of cholera infantum; 10 
of bronchitis ; 10 debility and 10 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 104} ; 4’s, 123; currency 6s, 
115 a 126. 

CorTron continued in fair demand, and firm on a basis 
of 103 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, $17.00 a $17.50; spring bran, 
$16.50 a $17. 

FiLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.90; 
do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; winter patent, $5.25 a 
$5.65; Minnesota, clear, old wheat, $4.50 a $4.85; do. 
straight, old wheat, $4.90 a $5.40; do., patent, old 
wheat, $5.50 a $5.75; do. do., favorite brands, $4.85 a 
$6,00. Rye flour was steady at $3.75 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour moved slowly 
at $1.90 a $2 for fresh-ground old grain. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 984 a 98} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 56 a 56} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 448 a 447 cts. 

Breer CaTtLe. — Extra, 5 cts.; good, 48 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; fair, 33 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 
34 cts.; culls, 24 a 3 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP.—Extra 5} a5} cts. ; good, 4} a5 cts. ; medium, 
4} a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 2 a 3 cts.; 
lambs, 4 a 7 cts. 

Hocs.— Western, 6§ a 7 cts.; State and sloppers, 6} 
a 63 cts. 

Foreien.—As an indication of the awakening of 
English public opinion regarding Ireland, the action 
of the annual Assembly of the Baptist denomination, 
in session in London, on the 2nd inst., is significant. 
The Assembly adopted a series of resolutions touching 
public matters, among which was one severely con- 
demning the Government’s Irish policy. Other reso- 
lutions were in favor of a system of free education, and 
expressive of sympathy with the movement for im- 
proving the condition of the laboring classes. 

Business in the department of American railroad 
securities is virtually suspended in England, the main 
cause being extreme uncertainty felt regarding the in- 


fluence of the new tariff and silver laws on ‘ 
trade and industries. Amaion 

English manufacturers’ stocks have been hurried to 
America, but it is deemed certain that the volume of 
business between the two countries will henceforth bg 
lessened. American exports, also, it is thought, must 
decline, thereby curtailing the freight traffic of Ameri. 
can railroads. Those interested in American pros. 
—_ are of the opinion that it remains to be seen 
whether the new tariff measure will result in stimy. 
lating native industries sufficiently to eventually com. 
pensate for the immediate loss they consider certain, 

The McKinley bill is likely to destroy the Birmi 
ham button trade. Many orders have been can 
and the employés in most of the button works haye 
been put on short time. 

Dispatches from London, dated the 3rd of the pres. 
ent month, say: The Chronicle doubts the wisdom of 
Canadian statesmen in stirring up a bitter feud with 
their powerful neighbor on account of the McKinley 
bill, and especially when the opinion prevails in many 

uarters that the new law is the prelude to a more ep- 
lightened policy. 

The Times is disposed to agree very largely with the 
Canadian Ministers, that the McKinley tariff must be 
recognized as a demonstration of hostility against Eng- 
land hardly less decided than were the Berlin and 
Milan decrees of Napoleon. 

The Times adds: “ No reason can be assigned for it, 
except a desire to injure British interests.” 

According to semi-official statements, the triple alli- 
ance between Italy, Austria and Germany will be re- 
sumed after 1892. 

On the 3rd instant, the river Neva had risen seven 
feet, owing to a hurricane. The City of St. Petersburg 
is flooded. é 

Cholera has re-appeared in Toledo. Four cases of 
the disease, one of them fatal, have been reported at 
Jerez. 

Forty cases of the disease were reported in Alep 
on the Ist instant, 28 of which proved fatal. The im 
habitants of the place are leaving, to escape the dis- 
ease. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from William B. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 64; 
from Levi B. Stokes, Gtn., $2, vol. 64; from James E, 
Armstrong, W. Town B.8., $2, vol. 64; from Mahlon 
M. Child, Del., $2, vol. 64; from Thomas Thomasson, 
Toa., $2, vol. 64; from C. H. Hannum, Pa., for Lavina 
R. Hannum, $2, vol. 64; from Hannah Twitchell, 0, 
per George Blackburn, Agent, $2, vol. 64. 


NOTICES. 


Friends and others will please send clothing, shawls, 
bonnets, bedding, carpets, &c., to care of Henry Laing, 
No. 30 North Third St., Phila., for H. H. Bonwill, t 
pack and forward to needy Friends, Indians and other, 
by first of Eleventh Month, and oblige 

H. H. Bonwit. 


A regular meeting of “THe Frienps’ TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION” will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, 
on Seventh-day, the 11th of Tenth Mo., at 2 P. M. 

amme : 

I. Friends’ Schools in England and Ireland.— 

Samuel Morris. 

II. The Cook County Normal School.— 

J. Henry Bartlett. 

III. Summer Schools—A Discussion— 

Albert H. Votaw and others. 
Racuet G. Axsop, See’y. 


New Pvsuications. — “ Friends’ Religious and 
Moral Almanac, for 1891. Price 4 cents; in papet 
covers 5 cents. 

From new electrotype plates, the following Trad# 
are now at the Depository : 


“Brief Memoir of Thomas Shillitoe, a Minister dl 
the Gospel in the Society of Friends,” (cheilaa 
24 pages 


“The Voyage of Life; an Address to Sea- 
men,” (enlarged, ) ‘ A - ; 
“ Indebtedness; the moral principle in- 
volved,” . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 
“ Last Illness and Death of Helen Brick,” 8 page 


8 pages 


“ Ralph Dixon, the Converted Soldier,” 12 pages 
Tue CorProration oF Haverrorp Coniece—A 
Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Corporation of Haver 
ford College,” will be held in the Committee-room 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
day, Tenth Month 14th, 1890, at 3 o’clock P. M. 
Exuiston P. Morris, Secrdary. 
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